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Editorial 


Issues 


This  month  Outdoors  in  Georgia  examines 
tournament  bass  fishing,  a  relatively  new  con- 
cept in  freshwater  angling  and  a  very  contro- 
versial topic  among  fishermen.  The  points  of 
controversy  are  many,  including  technical,  bio- 
logical, regulatory  and,  of  course,  philosophical. 
In  this  story  we  look  at  the  situation  objectively, 
presenting  the  opinions  of  fishermen  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  and  including  biological  input 
from  Leon  Kirkland,  Chief  of  Fisheries  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  This  treatment  will 
provide  relevant  information  on  this  important 
issue. 

Important  issues,  by  their  very  importance, 
are  surrounded  by  controversy,  and  there  are 
many  controversies  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
source management.  We  plan  to  examine  them 
in  upcoming  issues  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  This, 
we  feel,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  best  uses  of  the 
magazine  and  is  a  service  to  our  readers. 


Opinions  are  based  on  information,  and  when 
the  subject  is  a  controversial  one,  the  quality  of 
information  is  important  to  the  quality  of  opin- 
ions*. Since  so  many  natural  resource  related  is- 
sues are  in  the  public  domain  and  are  adminis- 
tered by  public  agencies  such  as  DNR,  public 
opinion  on  these  issues  is  vitally  important. 

Information  is  what  OIG  is  all  about;  it  is  our 
main  product  and  service.  If,  by  providing  a 
forum  for  controversial  issues  which  affect  you, 
we  can  also  provide  you  with  information  to 
help  you  develop  well-based  opinions,  we  will  be 
fulfilling  one  of  our  most  important  goals. 
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By  Dick  Davis 


THREE  LESSER  KNOWN 
FISHING  HOT  SPOTS  IN 
WESTERN  GEORGIA 

Photography  by  Bob  Busby 
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A  brilliant  sun  was  dancing  on  the 
sparkling  blue  waters  as  we  headed 
out  on  Bartlett's  Ferry  Lake.  It  was 
a  calendar-picture  day  with  the 
greening  foliage  of  the  trees  splashed 
against  the  clear  blue  sky.  We  were 
beginning  a  fishing  tour  of  Bartlett's 
Ferry,  Goat  Rock  Lake  and  Lake 
Oliver. 

Many  say  these  three  reservoirs 
are  the  places  for  great  fishing.  To 
hear  them  tell  it,  Bartlett's,  Goat 
Rock  and  Oliver  are  consistent  bass 
producers,  be  it  largemouth  taken 
deep  in  the  coves,  or  white  bass  on 
their  spring  spawning  runs  up  tribu- 


tary creeks  and  rivers. 

Bartlett's  Ferry,  Goat  Rock  and 
Lake  Oliver,  all  built  and  operated 
by  Georgia  Power  Company,  form  a 
multiple-use  water  sports  arena  for 
the  many  who  converge  on  the  lakes 
to  fish,  boat,  swim,  water  ski,  camp 
and  picnic  each  year.  Virtually  at 
Columbus'  doorstep,  Lake  Oliver  is 
the  handiest  of  the  three,  but  it  is  a 
short  drive  from  the  city  to  even  the 
northernmost  part  of  Bartlett's  Ferry 
at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  of 
lakes. 

Lying  north  and  south  in  a  chain 
along   the    western   border   of    the 


state,  the  three  lakes  are  only  a 
short  hop  for  serious  fishermen  from 
many  points  in  west  central  Georgia 
and  east  central  Alabama.  Anglers 
from  both  states  have  for  many 
years  staked  fishing  claims  in  these 
waters.  Some  dedicated  anglers  even 
travel  from  metro  Atlanta  and 
Macon  to  fish  the  bass  and  catfish 
havens  of  Bartlett's  Ferry,  Goat 
Rock  and  Oliver.  Largemouth  bass 
in  the  4  to  8  pound  range  appear  on 
many  stringers,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est bass  ever  taken  in  west  Georgia 
in  the  past  two  years  was  reportedly 
lifted  from  the  waters  of  Bartlett's 


Ferry.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  somewhere  in  the  watery  depths 
of  Bartlett's  Ferry,  Goat  Rock  and 
Oliver  lurks  a  record  largemouth  or 
catfish. 

In  addition  to  largemouth  bass 
and  channel  catfish,  other  sport  fish 
found  in  the  lakes  are  white  bass, 
bream,  crappie,  chain  pickerel  and 
bowfin.  There  are  also  several  varie- 
ties of  catfish,  including  white  and 
the  bullhead.  Usually  thought  of  as 
stream  fish,  some  Flint  River  bass, 
locally  known  as  shoal  bass,  occa- 
sionally turn  up. 

The  white  bass  population  is  sub- 
stantial. Goat  Rock  lake  furnished 
the  original  stock  of  white  bass  for 
many  of  Georgia's  large  reservoirs  in 
the  past  25  years. 

Bartlett's  Ferry  Lake,  Goat  Rock 
Lake  and  Lake  Oliver  are  beauti- 
fully wrapped  in  their  picturesque, 
undulating  shorelines.  There  are 
secluded  coves  and  inlets  where  the 
water,  woods  and  wildlife  are  all 
that  confront  the  fisherman,  boater 
or  camper.  In  these  pristine  areas. 


Above:  A  view  of  one  of  many 
inviting  coves  where  lunker-sized 
bass  and  bream  abound. 


Right:  Bartlett's  Ferry  Lake  is  a 
little  known  but  great  place  for 
bass  fishermen. 


Opposite:  The  headwaters  of  Lake 
Oliver  below  Goat  Rock  Dam  is  a 
good  place  for  fly  casting. 
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the  fast  moving  world  seems  far 
removed.  Forested  to  the  shorelines, 
in  places  these  West  Georgia  reser- 
voirs resemble  remote  lakes  of  the 
northwoods. 

The  three  lakes  were  among  the 
first  major  impoundments  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  and  for  a  gen- 
eration have  been  a  mecca  for  fisher- 
men, boaters,  picnickers  and  vaca- 
tioners. Goat  Rock  Dam  was  built 
in  1912 — 64  years  ago — and  Bart- 
lett's Ferry  Dam  was  erected  in  the 
midst  of  America's  depression  years. 
Today  Bartlett's  Fery  Dam  and 
power  facility  generates  more  elec- 
tricity than  any  other  single  dam  in 
Georgia  Power  Company's  hydro- 
electric system. 

Water  depths  in  Bartlett's  Ferry 
Lake  reach  96  feet  at  Boat  Club 
Slough.  At  the  dam  the  depth  ex- 
tends to  115  feet.  The  lake  covers 
5850  acres  and  has  156  miles  of 
shoreline. 

Goat  Rock  Lake,  smallest  of  the 
three,  spreads  over  1,000  acres  and 
has  a  shoreline  of  25 ' 'A  miles. 

Lake  Oliver  covers  2150  acres 
and  has  40  miles  of  shoreline. 

A  sizable  population  of  wood 
ducks  inhabit  swampy  areas  along 
the  lakeshore.  Georgia  Power  Com- 
pany personnel  have  erected  wood 
duck  nesting  boxes  in  these  areas 
and  have  experienced  good  success 
in  attracting  the  ducks.  Several  gen- 
erations of  ducks  have  now  been 
raised  in  the  boxes. 

Night  fishing  is  popular  on  these 
lakes.  As  darkness  envelopes  the 
Georgia-Alabama  border,  many  an- 
glers move  out  from  the  docks  to  the 
coves,  inlets  and  on  the  open  water. 
On  Bartlett's  Ferry  one  popular  spot 
is  beneath  the  bridge  carrying  Ala- 
bama Highway  87  across  the  water 
near  Camp  Halawakee. 

Experienced  bass  anglers  often  fill 
their  stringers  with  white  bass  in  the 
headwaters  of  Lake  Oliver  just  be- 
low the  Chattahoochee  River  rapids, 
almost  in  the  shadow  of  Goat  Rock 
Dam.  April  and  May  are  prime 
months  for  boating  the  big  whites  in 
this  particular  stretch  of  water.  A 
favorite  technique  is  to  cast  across 
the  current  and  into  the  eddies  with 
spinners,  small  spoons  and  doll  Hies. 
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In  this  area  below  Goat  Rock  Dam, 
Georgia  Power  Company  has  set 
aside  a  half-mile  stretch  on  the 
river's  west  side  for  public  use  and 
access.  There  are  both  boat  launch- 
ing and  picnic  areas. 

There  are  1 1  public  and  private 
marinas  on  the  three  lakes.  On  the 
Georgia  shore  of  Bartlett's  Ferry 
Lake  there  are  Main  Harbor  Marina 
and  Lickskillet  Marina.  On  the  Ala- 
bama shore  are  Halawakee  Creek 
and  Prince's  Bridge  Marinas,  Cooks 
Landing  Marina  and  Sonia  Marina, 
all  of  which  are  public,  and  Willis' 
Marina,  which  is  private. 

Sandy  Point  Marina  is  on  Goat 
Rock  Lake.  The  City  of  Columbus 
operates  a  public  marina  on  Lake 
Oliver,  and  Cotton's  Marina  is  also 
open  to  the  public.  Green  Island 
Hills  Marina  on  Lake  Oliver  is  op- 
erated for  the  membership. 

Sailing    is    a    popular    sport    on 


Above:  Fishing  is  not  the  only  recreation,  as  shown  by  the  sailboats. 
Below:  An  imposing  view  of  Goat  Rock  Dam. 


waters  of  Bartlett's  Ferry  and  Lake 
Oliver,  and  on  many  days  sails  billow 
in  the  breezes.  The  Columbus  Sail- 
ing Club  has  scores  of  craft  in  its 
fleet. 

Georgia  Power  Company  permits 
hunting  in  an  area  adjoining  Bart- 
lett's Ferry  Lake.  It  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lake  near  Mountain  Oak 
Creek.  Hunting  is  permitted  for 
game  in  season,  but  by  written  per- 
mit only. 

Anglers  from  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama have  reciprocity  of  fishing  li- 
censes. Georgia  fishing  licenses  allow 
the  holder  to  fish  anywhere  in  the 
lake  provided  the  person  is  not 
fishing  from  the  Alabama  shore  or 
is  not  in  a  boat  tied  to,  or  anchored 
to,  the  Alabama  shore.  Alabama 
fishing  licenses  are  similarly  honored. 

All  in  all,  these  three  lakes  have 
historically  been  good  fishing  spots, 
and  many  anglers  have  "grown-up" 
with  the  lakes.  Fishing  is  consistent 
and  the  size  of  fish  is  considered 
good.  As  with  any  lake,  successful 
fishing  secrets  are  often  yielded  only 
with  experience,  and  novices  may  be 
left  out  in  the  cold.  A  little  time 
spent  in  the  bait-shop  bull  sessions 
could  be  the  most  productive  route 
for  a  first-timer  on  these  waters.    § 
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STOREHOUSE 


Drive  down  any  country  road  far  enough  and  you'll 
see  one,  reposing  at  some  crossroads  like  a  fossil  from 
another  time.  The  rough  clapboards  will  probably  be 
decorated  with  hand-painted  signs,  and  there  will  be 
a  certain  undefined,  even  unkempt,  look  of 
importance  about  the  place. 

The  building  has  been  there  awhile  and,  if  it's  not 
boarded  up,  has  much  more  going  on  inside  than  just 
business.  If  it  doesn't  have  a  bulletin  board  with 
community  items  on  the  wall,  somebody  in  the  store 
will  be  the  bulletin  board.  People  will  be  talking  about 
news  (important  things,  not  the  Middle  East  stuff  we 
get  on  TV  every  night).  You  are  liable  to  hear  if 
Harry  sold  his  land,  who  the  next  sheriff  will  be,  what 
young  thing  suddenly  left  for  Atlanta  or  whether 
Martha  recovered  from  her  operation. 

There  is  history  to  these  old  country  stores.  They 
date  from  our  beginnings  in  Georgia  and  have  remained, 
not  much  changed,  throughout  the  years.  The  old 
store  was  the  first  meeting  place  for  early  communities 
and  remains  the  storehouse  of  verbal  traditions. 

Likely  the  store  is  the  humor  center  of  the  community. 
It  is  the  usual  place  for  telling  tales  and,  my,  the  stories 
that  circulate  in  front  of  the  blistering  red  stove: 

When  old  Nip  pointed  that  day,  I  told  Charlie  to  let's 
shoot  'em  on  the  ground.  Charlie  said,  "Whadda  you 
wanta  do  that  fer?",  and  I  said,  "Charlie,  me  and 
you  ain't  got  no  birds  in  a  week.  Tomorrer's 
Thanksgivin'  and  boy,  we  need  birds.  I'll  count 
to  three  and  we'll  both  shoot."  Charlie  answered. 


"O.K.,  but  I  don't  like  it.' 

"So  I  count  to  one,  two,  three  and  BLAM!  Charlie 
lets  fly.  All  you  could  see  was  smoke,  wounded  birds 
flutterin'  and  the  rest  of  the  covey  buzzin'  away. 
Charlie  cuts  a  uneasy  eye  over  to  me  and  says,  hopin' 
agin  hope,  "I  didn't  hear  you  shoot." 
So  I  looks  over  to  Charlie  and  says,  "Of  course 
you  didn't  hear  me  shoot.  I'm  a  sportsman,  you  think 
I'm  gonna  bust  some  birds  coveyed  on  the  ground? 
Charlie,  I  seen  many  a  low  down  thang  in  my  time, 
but  I  ain't  never  seen  nothin'  like  that  there.  You 
oughter  be  ashamed,  wait  'til  I  tell  every  body." 
Everybody  was  told  and  Charlie  was  ashamed  every 
time  he  walked  into  the  store. 

The  country  store  is  the  survivor  of  the  trading  post 
of  pioneer  days.  The  trading  post  was  a  center  for 
raw  business  in  rough-hewn  times  and,  for  all  of  its 
historic  allure,  existed  because  someone  was  taking 
something  away  from  the  land. 

Most  trading  posts  died  as  times  changed.  Those  that 
evolved  into  country  stores  were  different.  They 
depended  (and  still  depend)  upon  a  healthy,  vigorous 
land  peopled  with  solid,  striving  souls.  Stores  like  that 
are  partners  with  the  people,  and  land  and  the  country. 
Such  an  old  store  has  a  hundred  keys  to  times  gone 
by,  a  thousand  whispering  hints  of  who  you  are,  and 
why.  It  is  a  place  worth  visiting. 

The  first  thing  you'll  notice  is  the  paper-thin  doorsill, 
hourglassed  by  untold  steps  of  bare  and  shod  feet. 
Shaped  and  polished,  the  doorsill  tells  you  that  this  is 
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a  used  place,  a  place  of  importance. 

Long  before  there  were  space  designers,  the  country 
store  developed  the  "U"  system  of  traffic.  A  customer 
strolled  in  along  one  leg  of  the  "U",  got  what  he  needed, 
and  ambled  out  along  the  other  leg.  Almost  always, 
the  conversational  center — with  its  pot-bellied  stove — 
was  inside  the  "U"  and  away  from  traffic. 

In  one  such  store,  the  entrance  leg  of  the  "U"  leads 
you  past  the  candy  counter,  the  soft  drink  box  and 
canned  goods.  The  meat  and  cheese  counter  occupies 
the  bottom  of  the  "U"  and,  passing  along  the  other  leg, 
you  find  hardware,  feed  and  seed  and,  finally,  the  dry 
goods  section.  There  is  no  way  to  go  through  this 
country  store  without  seeing  something  you  want. 

Many  of  these  old  stores  are  living  museums.  One 
has  a  plowshare  made  in  1861,  of  local  iron  smelted  at 
the  old  Cherokee  Furnace  in  Polk  County.  It  was 
shaped  by  a  local  blacksmith  whose  name  is  long  since 
forgotten,  but  he  left  his  hammer  marks. 


Another  store  has  a  leather  mule  collar  of  WW  I 
vintage;  a  time  when  everybody  knew  mules,  blacksmiths 
and  livery  stables.  The  old  collar  made  it  through  the 
'20s  and  '30s  without  getting  itself  sold,  and  then  the 
tractor  helped  assure  it  wasn't  sold.  Now  it  will 
never  get  sold — it  will  be  inherited. 

Still  another  store  has  a  real,  live,  true,  wooden 
licorice  box,  complete  with  a  fresh  stack  of  10-inch 
twisted  licorice  sticks.  It  must  have  held  a  ton  of  licorice 
and  marshmallow  fish  in  its  time.  Every  kid  in  the 
country  no  doubt  memorized  the  "ST.  LOUIS  CANDY 
CO."  name  burned  in  its  wooden  side. 

There's  one  old  store  in  southwest  Georgia  with  a 
fifty-gallon  kerosene  drum  with  a  hand  pump  on  top  of 
it.  It  has  probably  been  there  fifty  years — not  a  long 
time  as  country  stores  go,  but  quite  a  time  as  America 
has  gone.  Wonder  how  many  kids  ran  down  to  the  store 
for  a  gallon  of  "coal  oil"  and  stoppered  the  can's 
snout  with  an  Irish  potato?  The  drum  is  a  still-used 
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leftover  from  the  time  that  coal  oil  was  for  lanterns  and 
lanterns  lit  the  houses. 

Maybe  you're  lucky  enough  to  remember  the  old 
fashioned  gasoline  pump  of  the  1930s  with  its  12-gallon 
glass  tank  on  top.  Gas  looked  a  lot  more  interesting  .  .  . 
kids  used  to  watch  as  the  orange,  yellow  or  green 
gasoline  was  hand  pumped.  They  stared,  fascinated,  as 
it  drained,  bubbling  and  gurgling  (all  the  while)  into 
the  tank  of  your  car.  There's  such  a  pump  beside  an  old 
country  store  in  the  mountains  of  north  Georgia.  The 
pump  still  works,  and  sometimes  the  old  codger  who 
runs  the  place  will  put  a  couple  of  gallons  from  it 
into  your  car,  if  he  feels  like  it. 

Then  there's  the  Victorian  spindle  that  sits  underneath 
the  baroque  cash  register  in  a  country  store  in  middle 
Georgia.  The  spindle  has  been  there  four  decades  and 
holds  a  ream  of  rough-paper  bills  that  haven't  been 
settled,  and  never  will  be.  The  debts  were  made  by  farm 
families  long  gone,  for  farms  that  are  now  subdivisions. 


The  bills  were  unhonored,  not  by  worthless  debtors, 
but  by  a  harmless  looking  insect  called  the  boll  weevil. 
The  penciled  figures  on  the  coarse  paper  impaled  on 
the  spindle  tell,  as  nothing  else  can,  of  the  sharp  terror 
of  bankruptcy,  exhausted  farms  and  bent,  reddened 
people.  The  spindle  almost  whispers  with  the  vapid 
winds  of  defeat,  telling  tales  of  man  and  nature 
beaten  down. 

One  note  for  $13.00  worth  of  seed  corn  is  a  fragment 
of  one  family's  desperation  to  recover  from  too  many 
one-row  crops  of  cotton  which  pulled  the  guts  out 
of  the  land.  The  rains  came  too  late  for  the  corn  but  in 
time  to  cut  deep  into  the  farms  and  deeper  into  the 
people.  This  paper  on  the  spindle  has  rough  edges  and 
records  more  than  a  mere  debt  for  seed  corn — it 
records  unsaid  hopes  which  became  unpaid  notes,  and 
both  the  people  and  the  paper  were  gnawed  by  the 
silverfish  of  disuse.  The  grandchildren  of  these  people 
now  live  more  or  less  happily  in  San  Mateo,  Chicago 
or  maybe  Atlanta,  but  this  spindle  holds  family  fears 
that  will  die  only  when  the  last  grandparent  is  gone. 
The  country  store  is  as  much  a  practical  school  as 
it  is  anything.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  about  the 
only  place  a  rural  youngster  could  be  put  in  touch  with 
the  realities  and  fantasies  outside  of  home.  The 
half-said  things  you  picked  up  at  supper  (when  your 
mother  and  father  talked  in  code)  were  fully  explained 
the  next  day  down  at  the  store- — with  a  couple  of  lies 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  It  was  up  to  you  to 
separate  the  lies  from  the  truth.  Most  of  the  time  you 
didn't  want  to. 

Country  stores,  caned  chairs  and  cast  iron  stoves  are 
made  for  talking  about  certain  things.  One  of  the 
surest-fire  stories,  guaranteed  to  draw  wrinkled  old 
tellers  and  excited  youngsters,  is  the  one  about  the 
"black  painter": 

"Why,  me  and  maw  was  just  comin'  acrost  the  creek 
up  there  after  prayer  meetin'.  We  was  half  ways  crost 
when  this  thang  begin  to  howl.  I  swar,  hit  sounded 
just  like  the  dyin'  scream  of  a  woman.  Maw  was 
purt  nigh  scairt  to  death,  and  it  had  me  abreathin', 
too.  You  ain't  never  heerd  nothin'  like  it.  It 
started  up  low  and  growly-like,  and  clum  higher  and 
higher  til  hit  sounded  just  like  a  woman." 
After  that,  comes  a  discussion  of  just  what  the  "black 
painter"  is  (a  cougar,  a  catamount,  or  maybe  a 
mysterious  black  beast  of  the  night),  and  where  'bouts 
in  the  swamp  it  lives.  Sometimes  the  talkers  will  get 
around  to  the  littany  of  who  saw  it  where  and  when. 
Black  painters  have  been  blamed  for  everything  from 
killing  calves  to  messing  up  stills.  Who  needs  Halloween 
when  you  can  sit  around  the  stove  of  an  old  country 
store  and  hear  of  the  dreaded  black  painter? 

The  next  time  fate  drives  you  along  a  country  road 
and  you  see  one  of  these  stores,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
drop  in  and  look  around.  You  may  find  something 
you  want,  but  if  you  tarry  long  enough  it's  certain 
you'll  find  something  you  need — an  acquaintance  with 
a  leftover  piece  of  a  simpler  America.  6' 
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BASS  TOURNAMENTS 


By  Bill  Hammack 


pros  &  cons 


Tournament  fishermen  argue  that  the  difference  be- 
tween their  sort  of  fishing  and  traditional  angling  is 
the  competition  involved.  In  competing  for  prizes — 
money  or  items  of  value — awarded  in  tournaments  for 
the  biggest  catches,  tournament  fishermen  "fish  against 
each  other,"  says  Willie  Shaw,  president  of  the  Georgia 
federation  of  B.A.S.S.  (Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society) 
chapters,  a  national  tournament  organization.  "Fun- 
fishermen  fish  against  the  lake." 

On  the  other  hand,  traditional  anglers  assert  the 
difference  is  deeper  and  more  complex.  "The  funda- 
mental values  of  fishing  are  destroyed  by  the  pressures 
of  fishing  for  money  or  for  boats  and  other  prizes  worth 
money,"  says  Paul  Jones,  TV  editor  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  an  outdoorsman  who  has  been  a  disciple 
of  Izaak  Walton  all  his  life.  The  dog-eat-dog  competition 
in  tournaments  makes  a  mockery  of  the  relaxation  and 
joy  of  fishing.  Competitors  in  their  big  bass  boats  with 
the  monster  motors  roar  into  a  quiet  cove,  slam  out  a 


few  casts,  and  then  roar  out  again.  That  spoils  fishing 
around  there  for  everybody." 

Willie  Shaw  replies:  "I  agree  that  some  club  fisher- 
men blow  into  a  small  cove,  find  no  fish  there,  and  then 
blow  out.  That's  not  right.  The  majority  of  tournament 
fishermen  don't  do  that.  In  our  tournaments,  I  use  my 
bull  horn.  First  time  I  see  a  fellow  blow  in  somewhere 
wide  open,  1  holler  at  him  on  my  bull  horn.  If  he  tries 
it  a  second  time,  I  run  him  out  of  the  tournament.  If  he 
can't  abide  by  our  rules,  he  goes  to  the  house." 

Ray  Scott  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  president  of  B.A.S.S, 
says  "We're  aware  of  the  reputation  in  the  past  of  the 
heavy-throttle  bass  boat  jockey.  But  99  percent  of  our 
folks  are  out  there  to  catch  fish,  not  to  create  a  disturb- 
ance. We  feel  we're  guests  on  a  lake.  We  try  to  be  the 
sort  of  guests  who  get  invitations  to  come  back." 

Ed  Dodd,  creator  of  the  internationally-enjoyed  out- 
door life  comic  strip,  "Mark  Trail,"  says,  "As  long  as 
tournaments  don't  hurt  fishing,   and  as  long  as  other 
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people  want  to  take  part  in  them,  I  see  no  harm  in  them. 
But  they're  not  for  me.  They  change  the  sport  from  a 
leisurely,  pleasant  activity  to  a  sort  of  frantic  pursuit 
that  seems  slightly  commercial.  When  I  go  fishing,  I 
want  to  contemplate  the  trees  and  drink  in  the  light  on 
the  water.  I  like  to  match  my  skill  against  the  capability 
of  the  fish.  And  I'd  rather  try  to  outwit  it  on  its  own 
terms,  without  the  help  of  gadgets,  like  depth  sounders 
and  temperature  gauges  and  all  the  other  gear  tourna- 
ment fishermen  load  up  their  bass  boats  with.  I  don't 
want  to  go  helling  all  over  the  water,  hunting  the  fish. 
We  have  enough  rat  races  in  our  workaway  lives.  But 
it's  a  matter  of  individual  attitude.  If  a  person  enjoys 
tournament  fishing  with  all  its  pressures,  he's  entitled  to 
pursue  that  brand  of  happiness,  as  long  as  his  pursuit 
doesn't  harm  mine  and  that  of  others  who,  like  me, 
enjoy  the  relaxation  and  quiet  of  traditional  fishing." 

Leon  Kirkland,  chief  of  the  Fisheries  Section  of 
Georgia's  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  one  of 
the  leading  fishery  authorities  in  the  United  States,  says, 
"So  far  we've  found  nothing  to  indicate  that  tournament 
fishing  harms  traditional  fishing,  as  far  as  pressure  on  the 
fish  is  concerned.  Of  all  the  tournaments  we  have 
studied  so  far,  in  the  state  and  nationwide,  available 


data  indicate  that  the  average  annual  tournament  catch 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  percent  of  the  fish  in  a 
reservoir.  In  171  large  reservoirs  over  the  country,  the 
average  fish  population  has  been  found  to  be  8.9  pounds 
per  acre.  That's  conservative  for  Georgia,  which  is 
blessed  with  abundant  fish  in  a  vast  impoundment  acre- 
age. There  are  about  350,000  acres  in  major  reservoirs 
over  Georgia.  Small  impoundments  like  farm  ponds 
make  up  another  250,000  acres.  Major  warm  water 
streams  provide  another  60,000  acres  of  fishing.  That's 
a  total  of  660,000  acres — 4700  square  miles." 

Let's  look  at  one  major  reservoir  in  Georgia,  Lake 
Sinclair,  which  covers  about  16,000  acres.  Estimating 
about  10  pounds  of  fish  per  acre,  Lake  Sinclair  supports 
around  160,000  pounds  of  fish.  Figures  indicate  tourna- 
ments average  about  200  pounds  of  catch  a  year.  That's 
1.2  percent  of  Sinclair's  fish. 

"Local  bass  clubs  probably  account  for  most  of  the 
tournament  fishing  pressure,"  Kirkland  observed.  "So 
what  you're  talking  about  is  mainly  the  fishing  done  by 
local  anglers,  who  are  going  fishing  anyhow.  But  taking 
it  a  step  further,  looking  at  national  tournaments,  data 
collected  thus  far  indicate  that  professional  fishermen 
catch  bass  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  average  fisher.  How- 
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The  check-out,  all  tournament  competitors  must  pass  this  inspection  point  on  their  way  to  the  starting  line.  Rules 
vary,  but  alcoholic  beverages,  firearms  or  live  bait  are  commonly  prohibited. 


ever,  only  a  small  percentage  catch  the  limit  of  bass, 
which  for  these  tournaments  has  been  established  at  10 
fish.  Therefore,  decreased  creel  limits  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  bass  catch — that  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  this  Department  for  some  time.  But  recent 
studies  indicate  that  minimum  size  limits  would  be  an 
effective  factor  in  these  tournaments." 

For  several  years,  the  state  of  Georgia  has  had  in 
effect  a  minimum  size  of  12  inches  for  bass.  This  limit 
applies  to  all  bass  anglers,  tournament  fishermen  in- 
cluded. Kirkland  says  he  feels  this  size  limit  is  perfectly 
adequate.  Why?  He  points  out  that  "Basically,  most 
reservoirs  in  Georgia  have  surpluses  of  forage  fish  such 
as  shad  and  stunted  bream.  The  bream  population  in 
many  lakes  is  so  dense  the  fish  are  prevented  from 
maintaining  a  good  growth  rate.  Bass  less  than  12 
inches  long  are  especially  effective  as  predators  on  these 
smaller  fish.  Larger  fish  normally  take  larger  forage 
fish — bigger  bream,  crappie,  shad — and  if  the  bass  is  big 
enough,  it  may  take  catchable-size  panfish.  Bass  that  are 
12  inches  or  less  play  a  major  role  in  reducing  the  num- 
bers of  fish  where  they  tend  to  crowd.  Since  a  bass  will 
eat  a  forage  fish  about  one-third  its  length,  a  12-inch 
bass  will  eat  a  bream  up  to  four  inches  long." 

An  additional  biological  factor  in  the  decision  to  set 
a  12-inch  minimum  is  that  bass  normally  do  not  re- 
produce until  they  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  10  or  12 
inches.  Kirkland  said,  "Our  experience  in  state  hatch- 


eries indicates  that  these  smaller  fish  tend  to  be  more 
successful  in  raising  groups  of  young  bass.  We've  found, 
too,  that  in  the  course  of  a  season,  several  thousand  of 
these  less-than- 12-inch  fish  can  be  returned  to  the  lake 
by  fishermen.  And  recent  studies  disclose  that  hooking 
mortality  on  bass  is  a  negligible  factor,  if  the  fish  is 
properly  handled  and  immediately  released.  The  longer 
you  hold  a  bass,  the  more  stress  it  sustains.  The  law 
says  you  must  release  a  fish  immediately.  Possession  in 
a  live  well  is  considered  holding.  If  a  fisherman  holds 
fish  that  are  undersized  or  if  he's  holding  over  the  limit, 
he's  in  trouble.  Lately  national  tournaments  have  been 
emphasizing  release  of  the  fish.  We've  looked  at  the 
situation,  and  we  don't  feel  that  any  regulation  we  could 
establish  would  increase  the  probability  of  bass  being 
returned  alive. 

As  he  regards  the  general  concept  of  tournament  fish- 
ing, Kirkland  said,  "Regulations  must  be  based  on  sound 
biological  data  and  principles.  Although  many  fishermen 
don't  agree  with  the  concept  of  tournament  fishing,  our 
responsibility  is  to  protect  and  enhance  the  fishing  re- 
sources of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  provide  all  fishermen 
an  opportunity  to  use  these  resources  with  a  minimum 
of  regulatory  interference.  Our  current  regulations  apply 
of  course  to  our  situation  here  in  Georgia.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  other  states,  with  more  limited  water  re- 
sources, would  not  be  justified  in  further  regulations  for 
tournaments.   But   as  a   fisherman   and   as   an  official 
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Coming  in,  all  competitors  must  return  for  weigh-in  by  a  specified  time.  Late  arrivals  get  penalty  points. 


charged  with  protecting  and  enhancing  our  state's  fishing 
resources,  I  feel  that  our  present  safeguards  are  ade- 
quate. However,  if  future  studies — and  studies  go  on 
all  the  time — reveal  that  new  regulations  based  on  sound 
biological  data  would  be  beneficial,  they'll  be  promptly 
established." 

Kirkland  observed  that  one  aspect  of  tournament 
fishing  which  may  go  against  the  grain  of  many  tradi- 
tional fishermen  is  the  commercialization — the  money 
and  awards  won  by  contestants,  the  promotion  of  bait, 
gear  and  equipment  by  top  professional  fishermen.  But 
as  he  pointed  out,  "Commercial  activities  have  been 
going  on  legitimately  on  public  lands  and  public  waters 
for  a  long  time.  One  example  is  the  grazing  in  western 
states,  and  another  is  our  Georgia  shrimping  industry. 
And  commercial  fishing  with  shad  nets  and  trot  lines. 
And  motorboat  races  on  our  lakes.  Many  people  tend  to 
associate  big  motors  with  tournament  fishermen,  but 
these  powerhouses  are  used  more  and  more  by  all  fish- 
ermen, and  probably  most  of  all  by  water  skiiers.  We've 
had  complaints  about  the  discourtesy  of  some  tourna- 
ment fishermen,  but  we've  had  them  about  the  lack  of 
consideration  displayed  by  other  people  on  the  water — 
traditional  fishermen  and  boaters  and  skiers.  Courtesy, 
whether  in  a  tournament  fisherman  or  a  traditional  fish- 
erman or  a  water-skier,  is  an  attitude  that  cannot  be 
regulated." 

Willie  Shaw  says,  "We  know  we're  in  the  public  eye, 


so  maybe  some  of  us  try  a  little  harder  to  be  thoughtful 
of  others.  As  thoughtful  of  others  as  we  want  them  to 
be  thoughtful  of  us.  When  my  $5,000  bass  boat  is  tied 
up  at  a  dock,  it  makes  me  mad  if  somebody  blows  by 
and  the  wake  scrapes  my  boat  against  the  dock.  Most 
guys  feel  the  same  way.  One  thing  about  wakes — if  a 
boat  flics  by,  it's  making  only  a  little  wake.  But  throttle 
it  back  to  about  10  miles  an  hour  and  the  wake  will 
turn  you  over." 

Shaw's  $5,000  rig  is  close  to  tops  among  bass  boats. 
A  few  of  them  run  to  around  $6,500.  In  such  a  bass 
boat,  you  may  find  two  depth  finders,  two  aerated  live 
wells,  an  electric  anchor,  surface  temperature  gauge,  an 
electric  trolling  motor  and  bilge  pumps,  along  with 
running  lights.  The  bass  boat  motor  is  equipped  with  a 
"kill-switch,"  a  sort  of  dead-man's  throttle,  so  if  a  pilot 
falls  overboard  or  is  otherwise  rendered  unable  to 
handle  the  boat,  the  motor  stops.  Every  tournament 
fisherman  must  wear  a  float-type  life  preserver. 

"We  pioneered  many  safety  innovations,"  says  Ray 
Scott.  "I  understand  that  the  1972  Coast  Guard  ruling 
requiring  a  personal  flotation  device  for  each  person  on 
a  boat  came  in  part  from  our  1970  requirement  for 
these  life  preservers.  We  pioneered  the  kill  switch  and 
operational  bilge  pumps  on  fishing  boats." 

The  Bass  Anglers  Sportsman  Society  is  the  oldest  of 
several  national  bass  tournament  fishing  organizations  in 
the  U.S.  At  last  count  there  were  250.000  members 
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These  publicity  photos  distributed  by  a  bout 
manufacturer  give  an  excellent  example  of  the  diversity 
of  views  on  tournament  fisherman.  Top  is  the  image  he 
has  in  anti-tournament  circles,  but  the  bottom  view  is 
probably  more  what  he  thinks  of  himself. 

across  the  nation.  There  are  about  11,000  in  Georgia, 
less  than  two  percent  of  the  state's  nearly  650,000 
fishers. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Reinert,  head  of  the  Georgia  Coopera- 
tive Fisheries  Research  Unit  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, said,  "Recent  technological  advances  have  made  the 
bass  fisherman  a  more  efficient  angler,  but  there  hasn't 
been  a  corresponding  scientific  jump  in  our  knowledge 
of  fish.  We  know  fishing  pressure  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  Georgia,  and  we  know  some  of  the  pressure 
will  come  from  more  knowledgeable,  better-equipped, 
more  efficient  fishermen.  However,  no  available  data 
indicate  that  tournaments  in  Georgia  hurt  a  large  lake's 
bass  population.  Personally,  as  a  fisherman.  I  don't  like 
to  compete  with  another  fisherman.  I  like  to  feel  it's  just 
between  the  fish  and  me.  But  no  matter  how  you  feel  per- 
sonally about  the  philosophy  of  bass  tournaments,  it's 
clear  that  tournament  fishing  has  generated  a  lot  of 
interest  in  fishing.  The  difference  of  opinion  is  stirring 
up  questions  about  conservation  and  water  quality  and 


research,  and  that's  all  to  the  good." 

Dr.  Richard  O.  Anderson,  leader  of  the  Missouri 
Cooperative  Fishery  Research  Unit  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  said,  "The  major  factor  precipitating  the  for- 
mation of  national  bass  tournament  organizations  was 
the  economic  gain  that  could  accrue.  Individuals  and 
companies  like  bait  manufacturers,  boat  and  motor 
builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  boating  and  fishing 
sectors  were  quick  to  perceive  the  economic  possibilities. 
As  for  the  tournaments  themselves,  most  statistics  show 
that  the  tournament  bass  catch  is  not  much  different 
from  the  bass  catch  as  a  whole.  One  possibility  that  can 
be  looked  into  in  big  bass  tournaments  is  the  effect  that 
keeping  the  bass  alive  might  have.  Tournament  judges 
could  award  bonus  points  for  live  fish." 

Willie  Shaw  says:  "In  our  big  tournaments,  we  return 
better  than  75  percent  of  the  bass." 

What  motivates  an  angler  to  become  a  tournament 
fisher?  "The  competition,"  answers  Willie  Shaw. 
"You're  competing  against  every  other  fisherman  in  the 
tournament.  And  you  learn  how  to  become  a  better 
fisherman  from  fishing  with  and  against  some  of  the 
best  anglers  in  the  country.  There's  the  fellowship  and 
meeting  new  people  with  the  same  interest." 

These  pluses  for  tournament  fishing  cited  by  Shaw 
don't  add  up  for  the  Sports  Fishing  Institute,  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.-based,  non-profit  organization  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  sport  fishing.  The  Institute  holds  that 
the  traditional  values  of  fishing  "are  increasingly  needed 
for  relaxation  from  the  tensions  of  a  more  and  more 
stressful  society.  In  this  context,  the  deliberate  promo- 
tion of  competition  among  anglers  is  evidently  a  de- 
structive influence  upon  the  fundamental  value  to  so- 
ciety of  recreational  fishing."  About  three  years  ago,  the 
Institute's  board  of  directors  adopted  a  resolution  voic- 
ing their  "active  concern  with  respect  to  possible  harm 
to  public  fishing  that  may  result  from  the  rapid,  largely 
unregulated  growth  of  the  highly  competitive  commer- 
cialized fishing  tournaments  .  .  ." 

Willie  Shaw  replies:  "We  know  that  the  best  way  to 
relax  is  to  do  something  you  enjoy.  I  enjoy  fishing,  and 
I  enjoy  competition.  Putting  them  together  makes  me 
double  happy.  Competition  is  a  natural  human  urge. 
I  played  football  in  school,  baseball  and  basketball,  and 
I  ran  track.  Played  softball  in  the  Atlanta  City  League. 
In  all  sports,  a  participant  tries  to  show  how  good  he  or 
she  is,  tries  to  improve,  tries  to  win.  Same  way  with 
fishing.  I  love  fishing — I'm  a  fun-fisherman  as  well  as 
a  tournament  fisherman.  My  wife  says  it  looks  as  if  I  go 
fishing  every  weekend.  Whether  I  do  or  not,  I  want  to. 
In  tournament  fishing,  there's  the  pride  in  being  a  good 
competitor.  If  I  can  win  a  tournament,  you  can  bet  I'll 
be  proud  to  say  I  won  it." 

Within  himself,  Willie  Shaw  has  resolved  the  conflict 
between  tournament  fishing  and  traditional  angling.  But 
that  peace  doesn't  reign  in  the  world  of  fishing,  for  as 
long  as  fishers  are  the  individualists  they  are,  the  philos- 
ophy of  traditional  angling  will  continue  to  clash  with 
that  of  tournament  fishing.  6- 
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The  Suwannee  is  a  river  of  mystery. 
Born  in  the  wilderness  of  Georgia's 
Okefenokee  Swamp,  the  dark  waters 
meander  across  the  Florida  border  and 
then  curve  gently  westward  toward  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  touched  only  occasionally 
by  the  hand  of  civilization. 

The  Suwannee  has  been  proposed  for 
wild  and  scenic  river  status,  which  would 
protect  its  secret  places  and  special  qualities 
for  the  future.  River  of  myth,  of  legend, 
of  light  and  beauty,  the  Suwannee  offers 
a  pathway  to  the  past  and  a  chance  to 
retain  the  illusive  mysteries  of  a  wilderness 
river  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

Jingle  Davis 
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Al\ese  angels  sail  slwiewaia  at  sunset 
<^H.ll  wiapped  in  theii  shining  white  hulls. 
Cach  hails  hei  long  veils  of  shiimpnet 
<.Jlna~each  weals  hei  halo  of  gulls.  ® 


Poem  by  Jingle  Davis  reprinted  from  Five  Six,   June  25,  1972.  Copyright 
1972  by  Graded  Press. 


By  Jingle  Davis 
III.  tllll^  •••  Photography  by  Jim  Couch 


The  poem  presents  a  romanticized  picture  of  a  hard- 
working shrimpboat,  perhaps,  but  a  distant  string  of 
trawlers  silhouetted  against  a  red  rising  sun  or  suspended 
in  air  on  a  morning  mist  are  an  idyllic  sight  indeed. 

While  the  men  who  own  and  operate  Georgia's  fleet 
of  about  400  trawlers  may  agree  their  "girls"  look  an- 
gelic, they'll  quickly  tell  you  they  work  like  the  devil 
aboard  their  pretty  boats  as  they  harvest  the  main  cash 
crop  of  Georgia's  coastal  waters. 

They  rise  before  the  first  gray  ghost  of  morning  has 
touched  the  sky,  sometimes  on  fair  summer  days  when 
the  seas  are  calm  mirrors  and  the  breezes  are  gentle  and 
warm.  Other  mornings,  they  leave  the  docks  as  nor'east- 
ers  are  turning  the  sounds  into  rough  slabs  of  uncut  slate 
and  near-freezing  rain  is  rattling  harshly  in  the  rigging 
of  their  boats. 

A  shrimper  can  tell  you  what  the  coldest  feeling  in 
the  world  is.  It's  a  pair  of  numb-clumsy  bare  hands, 
sorting  the  catch  from  the  day's  last  drag  on  a  wind- 
raked  afterdeck  some  frigid  winter  afternoon,  with  salty 
water  stinging  a  dozen  tiny  knuckle  cuts  like  a  school 
of  jellyfish. 

Georgia  shrimpers  take  the  weather  in  stride,  though. 
They've  seen  the  sea  in  all  her  moods  of  fog  and  wind, 
storm  and  rain,  ever  since  the  first  power  boat  lowered 
a  shrimp  net  in  the  state's  coastal  waters.  That  historic 
moment  probably  occurred  in  1914. 

Pete  R.  Kittles,  Sr.,  who  lives  in  Valona — a  lovely 
little  riverfront  settlement  in  Mcintosh  County — will  tell 
you  the  weather  hasn't  changed  much  through  the  years, 
but  Georgia's  multi-million  dollar  shrimping  industry 
has. 

It  was  probably  Kittles'  uncle  who  brought  in  the  first 
commercial  catch  of  shrimp  from  Georgia  waters. 

"My  uncle  bought  the  net  and  doors  in  Brunswick 
from  a  man  who  got  them  from  somebody  in  Florida. 
He  took  the  net  out  in  his  oyster  boat,  which  was  pow- 
ered in  those  days  by  a  naptha  engine.  That  first  drag 
my  uncle  made,  he  filled  up  the  boat  with  shrimp." 

The  boatload  of  shrimp  posed  a  bit  of  a  problem  for 
Kittle's  uncle;  a  problem  akin  to  that  of  the  dog  who 
finally  catches  the  car  he's  chasing. 

"He  didn't  really  know  what  to  do  with  all  those 
shrimp." 

The  uncle  apparently  decided  what  was  good  enough 
for  oysters  was  good  enough  for  shrimp.  He  brought  the 
catch  back  to  his  oyster  cannery,  boiled,  peeled  and 
canned  them,  hand-soldering  the  can  lids  shut. 

That  first  shrimping  venture  was  not  a  notable  finan- 
cial success.  While  oyster  boats  continued  to  bring  in  a 
few  baskets  of  shrimp  during  the  oystering  off-seasons, 
nobody  really  made  money  shrimping  until  after  the 
second  world  war,  when  the  flash-freezing  process  was 
developed  by  seafood  pioneers  on  the  Georgia  coast. 
This  probably  did  more  to  revolutionize  the  industry  and 
stabilize  the  price  of  shrimp  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Back  in  the  1940's,  Kittles — who  captained  his  own 
trawlers  for  more  than  20  years — was  getting  $5  for  a 
hundred-pound  box  of  good-sized  shrimp. 
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Comparing  that  to  today's  dockside  prices  (roughly 
$3  a  pound  for  large,  26-30  count  shrimp),  it  might 
seem  Georgia  shrimpers  are  doing  well  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  price  of  shrimp  has  climbed,  so  have  the 
shrimpers'  operating  costs.  Boats  and  nets  are  bigger  and 
more  expensive.  (A  brand-new  fiberglass  trawler,  fully 
rigged,  can  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.)  Fuel 
prices  have  skyrocketed.  Insurance  costs  are  up.  Dock 
space  is  at  a  premium.  Even  ice  is  selling  for  better  than 
$3  a  block. 

The  Shrimpers'  expenses  have  accelerated  steadily, 
while  shrimp  prices  fluctuate  almost  as  whimsically  as 
the  capricious  weather. 

David  L.  Harrington,  a  marine  fisheries  specialist  with 
the  University  of  Georgia's  Marine  Extension  Center  in 
Brunswick,  said  dock  prices  paid  for  Georgia  shrimp 
are  directly  related  to  the  volume  of  shrimp  caught  in 
the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"The  shrimp  production  in  the  little  town  of  Freeport, 
Texas,  equals  the  production  of  the  entire  Georgia  coast. 
This  year,  their  catch  was  down  about  10  per  cent,  or 
about  a  million  pounds.  If  the  Gulf  shrimpers  have  a 
smaller  catch,  then  Georgia  shrimpers  get  higher  prices 
for  their  product.  It's  the  old  equation  of  supply  and 
demand." 

Trawler  captains  today  face  competition  unknown  in 
the  industry's  earliest  days.  They  vie  with  imports  from 
other  states  and  foreign  countries,  and  also  compete  on 
home  territory  with  all  the  other  boats  seeking  shrimp 
in  the  state's  coastal  waters. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
(DNR)  issued  more  than  2,000  commercial  fishing 
licenses  for  the  1975-76  season.  About  400  went  to 
trawlers,  with  the  majority  being  purchased  by  owners 
of  small,  outboard  motorboats. 

The  captains  of  these  kicker  boats,  called  "weekend 
warriors"  by  trawler  captains,  usually  work  at  other 
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jobs  during  the  week  and  pick  up  extra  income  by 
shrimping  on  weekends  or  for  a  few  weeks  in  early  Sep- 
tember when  the  sounds  first  open. 

In  addition  to  the  boats  which  catch  shrimp  for 
human  consumption,  there  are  licensed  bait  dealers 
(more  than  100  in  Georgia)  and  sport  fishermen  who 
pull  small  nets  to  catch  their  own  bait  shrimp.  With  this 
flotilla  of  multi-sized,  multi-interest  boats  all  shrimping 
the  waters  of  Georgia's  relatively  short  coastline,  the 
competition  between  shrimpers  is  sometimes  less  than 
amiable. 

Maximizing  Georgia's  shrimp  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone  is  DNR's  job,  and  it  isn't  an  enviable  task. 
Various  interest  groups  all  have  their  own  ideas  about 
shrimp  management,  and  they  usually  aren't  reluctant  to 
have  their  ideas  heard. 

Trawler  captains  say  laws  and  regulations  should  give 
them  first  consideration,  as  they  depend  on  shrimping 
for  a  livelihood  and  contribute  substantially  to  the  state's 
economy.  Kicker  boat  captains  counter  with  the  argu- 


ment  that  shrimp  belong  to  everyone  and  say  they  have 
as  much  right  to  make  money  shrimping  as  the  big 
trawlers.  Bait  dealers,  allowed  to  market  their  catch  only 
as  bait,  and  sport  fishermen  can  shrimp  in  waters  closed 
to  boats  which  catch  the  product  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

This  irritates  some  of  the  trawler  captains  who  claim 
the  activities  of  bait  dealers  and  sport  fishermen  are 
harmful  to  the  shrimp  resource. 

"They  go  in  the  little  creeks  and  inlets  and  catch 
juvenile  shrimp,"  one  trawler  captain  charged.  "Bait 
boats  are  allowed  to  shrimp  at  night,  too." 

Another  trawler  captain  said  he  has  nothing  against 
bait  dealers  who  operate  within  the  law,  but  claims  some 
bait  dealers  blackmarket  shrimp  for  human  consump- 
tion, thus  taking  unfair  (and  illegal)  advantage  of  the 
more  stringent  laws  governing  commercial  boats  which 
catch  "eating"  shrimp. 

Peter  Kittles  has  another  opinion.  "Those  little  bait 
boats  and  kicker  boats  aren't  any  more  problem  to  the 


trawlers  than  a  mosquito  biting  an  elephant." 

Kittles  said  he  believes  Georgia's  shrimp  resources 
could  best  be  protected  by  placing  an  absolute  ban  on 
the  taking  of  roe  shrimp  in  coastal  waters  between  April 
1  and  June  1,  the  prime  roe  shrimp  season. 

David  H.  G.  Gould,  Supervisor  of  Coastal  Fisheries 
for  DNR,  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  the  shrimping 
industry  today  are  complex  and  probably  not  soluble 
by  any  one  method. 

"There  are  so  many  factors  influencing  shrimp  pro- 
duction. Environmental  changes  caused  by  humans, 
habitat  alteration  and  loss,  and,  of  course,  the  natural 
factors  such  as  bad  weather — all  of  these  things  can 
cause  decreases  in  shrimp  production." 

In  reference  to  the  roe  shrimp,  Gould  pointed  out  that 
the  season  is  closed  through  the  month  of  May.  "This 
provides  as  much  protection,  under  our  present  jurisdic- 
tion, as  we  are  able  to  give  to  that  first  big  wave  of 
spawners."  He  also  offered  a  scientific  report  which 
seemed  to   indicate   surprisingly   little   relationship   be- 
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twccn  the  number  of  roe  shrimp  which  actually  spawn 
and  the  resulting  shrimp  crops. 

"The  researchers  found  the  abundance  of  shrimp  for 
any  given  year  is  apparently  more  dependent  on  natural 
factors  which  influence  the  young  shrimps'  survival. 
Of  course,  some  spawners  have  to  be  left  to  do  the  job, 
but  scientists  don't  believe  Georgia's  present  shrimping 
activities  reduce  spawning  stock  to  dangerously  low 
levels." 

The  scientists'  findings  seem  reasonable  when  one 
considers  that  a  single  female  shrimp  may  lay  up  to  a 
million  eggs  each  time  she  spawns,  possibly  several  times 
in  a  single  season. 

Gould,  however,  did  say  he  felt  more  stringent  regula- 


tions governing  the  taking  of  roe  shrimp  would  be 
needed  in  coming  years.  "I'm  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  state's  jurisdiction  is  extended  beyond  the 
present  three-mile  limit.  Then  we  could  regulate  roe 
shrimping  more  effectively." 

The  changing  industry  and  resulting  conflicts  of 
opinion  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Coastal  Fisheries 
Advisory  Commission  in  1973.  CFAC  is  a  group  which 
includes  commercial  shrimpers,  bait  dealers,  sport  fisher- 
men, crabbers  and  seafood  processors.  CFAC  has  al- 
ready proved  to  be  an  effective  tool  for  allowing  the 
diverse  interests  to  express  themselves  in  meaningful 
ways. 

For  example,  when  bait  dealers  complained  that 
shrimp  catches  were  dying  in  their  boat's  live  bait  tanks 
on  hot  summer  days,  CFAC  recommended  that  bait 
fishermen  be  allowed  to  shrimp  at  night  during  the 
hottest  months,  a  recommendation  adopted  by  the 
legislature  in  1975.  Another  recently  enacted  law,  which 
closed  Georgia's  smaller  sounds  to  shrimping  and  regu- 
lated the  open  dates  on  six  other  sounds,  was  also 
adopted  on  CFAC's  recommendation. 

Other  groups,  such  as  the  Georgia  Fishermen's  Co-op, 
are  working  to  try  to  solve  some  of  the  industry's  prob- 
lems. They've  helped  to  reduce  insurance  rates  and  fuel 
costs  for  members'  boats  and  are  planning  outlet  stores 
in  inland  cities  where  co-op  members  will  retail  fresh 
coastal  seafoods. 

Georgia's  shrimping  industry  is  still  young  enough  to 
suffer  growing  pains.  Although  it  may  never  be  problem- 
free,  the  future  looks  brighter  all  the  time.  § 
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By  Susan  Wood 


In  this  year  of  our  bicentennial  celebration,  we  should 
pause  to  take  a  look  at  our  beginning  as  a  nation.  And 
in  doing  so,  let  us  think  of  the  patriots  of  Georgia,  those 
brave,  independent-minded  men  who  brought  the  Revo- 
lutionary cause  to  the  minds  of  Georgians. 

For  Georgia  was  the  youngest  and  most  loyal  of  the 
13  colonies  in  the  years  preceding  1776.  Were  it  not  for 
the  determination  of  patriots  like  Lyman  Hall,  Georgia 
would  likely  have  remained  loyal  to  England  throughout 
the  Revolution. 

A  well-respected  resident  of  what  was  later  to  become 
Liberty  County,  Lyman  Hall,  with  his  determined  spirit 
and  eloquent  persuasiveness,  encouraged  others  of  Mid- 
way and  Sunbury  to  take  up  the  cause  of  independence 
while  much  of  the  rest  of  Georgia  remained  loyal  to 
England. 


Born  in  Wallingford,  Connecticut,  on  April  12,  1724, 
Lyman  Hall  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1747  and 
then  began  to  study  theology.  He  was  ordained  as  a 
minister  in  September.  1749,  and  served  Connecticut 
churches  for  two  years  before  deciding  to  study  medi- 
cine. 

Dr.  Hall  practiced  in  Connecticut  for  several  years 
before  moving  to  South  Carolina  in  the  late  1750s. 
Records  show  that  he  applied  for  land  in  Georgia  in 
1  760  and  received  a  land  grant  the  following  year  in  the 
Midway  settlement,  where  he  became  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

No  one  is  certain  how  long  Dr.  Hall  stayed  in  Geor- 
gia at  the  time.  However,  it  is  known  that  Dr.  Hall  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Osborne  Hall,  did  live  in  South  Carolina, 
west  of  Charleston,  in  the  mid- 1760s,  and  birth  records 
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show  that  their  son  John  was  born  in  Charleston  in 
1765. 

While  in  South  Carolina,  Dr.  Hall  was  renowned  for 
his  medicines,  as  this  notice  in  the  Charleston  newspaper 
of  1762  indicates:  "(Lyman  Hall)  .  .  .  has  also  to  sell  a 
good  assortment  of  family-medicines,  perfuming  waters, 
and  other  medicines,  and  continues  to  make  and  sell  a 
famous  cosmetic  water  for  the  ladies  which  may  also  be 
had  at  Mr.  John  Milner's,  in  Church  Street,  Charles- 
Town." 

Although  Lyman  Hall  has  traditionally  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Puritan  settlement  at  Dorchester,  South 
Carolina,  recent  research  has  shown  that  he  was  not  a 
part  of  this  society  until  he  came  to  Georgia. 

In  1758  these  Puritans  had  been  granted  slightly  over 
30,000  acres  of  a  swampy  Georgia  area  which  was  to 
be  called  the  Midway  settlement.  Later  they  established 
the  town  of  Sunbury  not  far  away  on  the  Midway  River. 
Here  they  built  their  summer  homes,  and  the  town  of 
Sunbury  soon  became  a  thriving  port  which  rivaled 
Savannah  in  importance.  Midway  and  Sunbury  were  in 
what  was  known  as  St.  John's  Parish,  an  area  which  was 
later  to  become  a  center  of  revolutionary  spirit  in 
Georgia. 

In  1769  Lyman  Hall  and  his  family  again  moved  to 
Georgia,  settling  on  a  small  plantation  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  Midway  Church.  Unfortunately  the  Puritan  set- 
tlers had  built  their  plantations  along  the  edges  of  the 
ever-present  swamps,  so  Dr.  Hall  kept  quite  busy  treat- 
ing his  neighbors  for  malaria  and  other  such  diseases. 
Because  of  this  devoted  service,  he  soon  became  widely 
known  in  the  Midway  community. 

Dr.  Hall's  competence  and  dedication,  combined  with 
his  polite,  easy-going  manner,  gained  for  him  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  people  of  St.  John's  Parish. 
So  it  was  that  when  he  became  one  of  the  first  to  pro- 
claim his  belief  in  the  Revolutionary  movement,  the 
other  residents  of  the  parish  soon  joined  his  cause. 

The  Royal  Governor  of  Georgia,  James  Wright,  was 
at  this  time  probably  the  most  loyal  of  the  many  Loyal- 
ists in  Georgia,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
colony  was  not  represented  in  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  When  news  of  the  official  stand  of  the  colony 
reached  them,  the  people  of  St.  John's  Parish  were 
almost  literally  "up  in  arms,"  for  they  had  become  con- 
sumed with  the  spirit  of  independence.  No  one  in  the 
area  had  a  greater  reputation  for  courage,  wisdom  and 
competence  or  a  more  revolutionary  spirit  than  Lyman 
Hall  so  he  emerged  as  the  leader  of  the  movement  in 
the  parish. 

Those  patriotic  people  of  St.  John's  Parish  tried  to 
call  a  convention  of  their  own  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Second  Continental  Congress,  but  their  efforts  failed. 
So,  instead,  they  sent  their  own  delegate,  Dr.  Lyman 
Hall,  to  that  Continental  Congress  of  May,  1775. 

As  a  later  tribute  to  this  independent-minded  area, 
the  name  Liberty  County  was  given  to  St.  John's  Parish 


Courtesy,  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 


when  the  counties  were  created  by  the  first  state  Con- 
stitution in  1777. 

Until  Georgia  was  officially  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Hall  did  not  vote  on  questions  which  were 
to  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  rebelling  colonies,  this 
being  unfair  to  those  colonies  which  strongly  supported 
independence.  But  he  did  fully  participate  in  debates, 
all  the  while  declaring  that  the  colony  of  Georgia  would 
follow  the  example  of  St.  John's  Parish.  When  this 
occurred,  in  the  summer  of  1  775,  Lyman  Hall  continued 
to  serve  as  delegate. 

In  1776,  Lyman  Hall  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence for  the  state  of  Georgia  along  with  his  good 
friend  Button  Gwinnett,  also  of  the  Midway  community, 
and  George  Walton.  It  was  for  this  single  act  that  most 
Georgians  remember  Lyman  Hall. 

After  the  fall  of  Savannah  in  December,  1778.  when 
his  homes  and  lands  were  either  confiscated  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  British,  Dr.  Hall  moved  his  family  north 
to  South  Carolina  until  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  May, 
1780  and  then  elsewhere.  Upon  returning  to  Georgia 
after  the  British  departed  in  July,  1782,  Dr.  Hall  chose 
Savannah  as  his  home  and  began  again  to  practice 
medicine.  In  January,  1783,  as  a  tribute  to  this  Revo- 
lutionary hero,  the  Georgia  House  of  Assembly  elected 
Lyman  Hall  governor. 

Hall's  administration  as  governor  lasted  only  one 
year,  but  in  that  time  he  devoted  his  energies  to  such 
matters  as  establishing  the  land  office  and  selling 
confiscated  property,  settling  the  public  debt,  making 
peace  with  neighboring  Florida,  adjusting  the  northern 
boundary  of  Georgia,  establishing  courts  and  schools, 
and  making  treaties  with  surrounding  Indian  tribes. 

One  of  his  most  notable  achievements  came  in  July, 
1783.  In  a  speech  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  Gov- 
ernor Hall  made  a  recommendation  that  the  state  set 
aside  a  grant  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  a  state- 
supported  institution  of  higher  learning.  This  led  to  the 
chartering  in  1785  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Following  his  term  as  governor.  Dr.  Hall  resumed  his 
practice  until  1790  when  he  sold  his  Midway  property 
and  moved  to  Burke  County,  having  purchased  a  plan- 
tation on  Shell  Bluff  on  the  Savannah  River.  Shortly 
thereafter,  on  October  19,  1790,  Hall  died. 

He  was  buried  in  a  brick  vault  on  a  grassy  bluff 
overlooking  the  river.  In  1848  Hall's  remains  were 
moved  to  Augusta  and  placed,  along  with  those  of 
George  Walton,  beneath  a  monument  honoring  the 
Georgia  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

No  one  today  knows  exactly  how  Lyman  Hall  looked 
since  there  was  no  painting  of  him  done  during  his  life- 
time. And  Lyman  Hall  has  no  descendants  as  his  only 
son  died,  without  issue,  shortly  after  Hall  himself  died. 
The  state,  however,  has  perpetuated  his  name  by  giving 
it  to  one  of  our  counties. 

Quiet  in  appearance,  mild  in  temperament,  dignified 
in  demeanor,  Lyman  Hall  was,  indeed,  one  of  our  great- 
est Revolutionary  figures.  Dr.  Lyman  Hall  ...  a  name 
Georgians  should  remember.  e- 
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Skidaway 


By  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 


State  Park 


Until  last  summer,  Georgians 
visiting  Savannah  could  stay  either 
at  a  motel  or  at  a  private  camp- 
ground. But  in  June  1975  Skidaway 
Island  State  Park  opened.  For  those 
who  want  to  see  Savannah  but  don't 
want  to  stay  downtown,  the  park  of- 
fers a  happy  compromise.  It's  only  a 
15-minute  drive  south  of  the  city. 
But  it's  far  enough  away  to  offer 
some  solitude  and  the  longed-for 
chance  to  "get  away  from  it  all." 

The  park's  seclusion  doesn't  mean 
that  it's  isolated,  though.  There's 
plenty  to  do,  for  both  campers  and 
day-use  visitors,  especially  those  in- 
terested in  nature. 

Hikers  can  easily  explore  forest 
portions  of  the  park,  where  live  oak, 
wild  olive  and  red  bay  thrive,  along 
with  many  other  trees  and  plants 
found  only  in  coastal  areas.  Arma- 
dillos, deer,  and  raccoons  are  just  a 
few  of  the  numerous  animals  and 
birds  that  inhabit  the  forests. 

Campers  who  investigate  the  fresh- 
water ponds  and  salt  marshes  in  the 
park  are  likely  to  see  birds  from  one 
of  the  two  rookeries  on  the  island. 
These  rookeries,  where  the  birds 
nest  and  breed,  arc  home  to  many 
species  peculiar  to  the  coast:  for  ex- 
ample, little  blue  heron,  green 
heron,    snowy    and    great    egrets, 
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At  Skidaway  Island  State  Park,  you  can  relax  in  the  sun,  or  just  sit 
and  enjoy  the  refreshing  ocean  breeze. 


black-crowned  and  yellow-crowned 
night  herons,  and  wood  ibis. 

Acres  of  unspoiled  marshlands 
surround  the  park.  These  level  areas 
of  sediment  covered  by  marsh  grass 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  coastal  en- 
vironment. The  majority  of  all  com- 
mercial fish  and  shellfish,  as  well  as 
sport  fish,  spend  part  of  their  lives 
here. 

Park  visitors  can  go  into  the 
marsh  directly  from  the  park,  either 
on  their  own  or  as  part  of  an  or- 
ganized nature  hike.  Here  they  can 
explore  a  variety  of  grasses  and 
birds  and  small  animals  that  inhabit 
the  area.  Many  different  kinds  of 
crab,  like  wharf,  sand  fiddler,  purple 
marsh,  and  blue,  live  in  the  marsh, 
along  with  oysters,  clams,  and 
ribbed  mussels.  Several  varieties  of 
snails  and  insects  make  their  home 
here.  And  the  ever-present  marsh 
hen  freely  roams  the  area. 

The  University  of  Georgia's 
Marine  Extension  Center  and  the 
Skidaway  Institute  of  Oceanography 
both  are  nearby.  These  facilities  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  marshes  and 
other  parts  of  the  coastal  environ- 
ment. Their  displays  and  demonstra- 
tions offer  visitors  a  chance  to  de- 
velop an  over-all  view  of  the  coast 
and  its  creatures. 
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For  those  who  want  to  swim  or  lie 
in  the  sun,  the  beach  isn't  far  away. 
And  enthusiastic  freshwater  anglers 
can  give  saltwater  fishing  a  try.  Ac- 
tion in  the  rivers  and  estuaries  is 
good  year-round,  and  more  am- 
bitious fishermen  may  want  to  test 
their  skills  offshore.  A  near-by  boat 
ramp  and  pier  are  available  to  park 
visitors. 

And,  of  course,  there's  Savannah. 
The  historic  waterfront,  renovated 
downtown  areas,  the  squares — each 
has  its  own  story  to  tell.  In  this  bi- 
centennial year,  a  visit  to  Savannah 
is  of  special  interest,  since  the  city 
was  probably  the  most  important 
center  of  Revolutionary  wartime  ac- 
tivity in  Georgia.  Campers  at  Skid- 
away  Park  are  just  a  short  drive 
from  most  of  the  historic  sites  in  and 
around  the  city. 

Skidaway  Island  State  Park  is 
new,  but  its  heritage  is  old.  The 
marshes,  the  forests,  and  the  beaches 
that  surround  it;  Savannah,  one  of 
the  state's  oldest  cities;  Skidaway,  an 
old  and  well-established  barrier  is- 
land; all  offer  an  easy  and  interesting 
way  to  discover  the  history  of  Geor- 
gia's coast.  The  park  is  a  good  place 
to  begin  this  discovery.  s- 


Savannah  is  just  a  short  trip  from  the  park.  A  visit  to  the  city  is  of 
special  interest  during  the  Bicentennial,  since  Savannah  was  an 
important  center  of  Revolutionary  activity  in  Georgia. 
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Outdoors 
Quiz 


by  Lt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Certain  of  the  below  questions  or  statements  have  more  than  one  correct  answer. 


1 .  Which  of  the  following  fish  may  be  taken  by  bow? 

a.  Gar 

b.  Pickerel 

c.  Bowfin 

d.  Carp 

2.  Arrows  used  by  bow  fishermen  must: 

a.  Have  %  inch  broad  tip 

b.  Have  exploding  tips 

c.  Be  attached  by  a  line  to  the  bow  or  fisherman 

d.  Have  tips  that  are  barbed  to  act  as  harpoons 

3.  Which  of  the  following  groups  may  fish  in  a  private 
pond  without  a  license? 

a.  Owners 

b.  Friends 

c.  Tenants 

d.  Immediate  family 

4.  Those    waters    in    the    state    designated    as    trout 
streams  are: 

a.  Open   from   30   minutes   before  sunrise   to   30 
minutes  after  sunset. 

b.  Not  legal  for  trotlines 

c.  Restricted  to  the  use  of  one  rod  and  line  per 
fisherman 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

5.  A  trout  stamp  is  not  required: 

a.  To  take  trout  from  the  state  impoundments 

b.  For  Georgia  resident  fishermen 

c.  For  fishermen  fishing  on  their  own  property 

d.  For  a  person  fishing  on  that  park 

6.  Of  the  following  fish,  which  are  illegal  to  possess 
or  transport  into  the  state? 

a.  Piranha 

b.  Walking  Catfish 

c.  White  Amur  or  Grass  Carp 

d.  All  of  above 


7.  Georgia  motorboat  registrations  are  honored  by: 

a.  Florida 

b.  Tennessee 

c.  South  Carolina 

d.  All  surrounding  states 

8.  Georgia  fishing  licenses: 

a.  Are  honored  in  Mississippi 

b.  Expire  on  the  holder's  birthday 

c.  Are  honored  on  the  main  body  of  those  waters 
adjoining  South  Carolina 

d.  Are  required  to  take  rough  fish  by  bow 

9.  Those  waters  designated  as  trout  streams: 

a.  May  not  be  fished  with  hooks  larger  than  3/0 

b.  May  not  be  fished  with  live  bait  fish 

c.  Are  not  open  to  bow  fishing 

d.  May  not  be  fished  at  night 
[0.    Crappie  may  not  be  taken: 

a.  At  night  by  lantern  or  floating  lights 

b.  Grappling 

c.  With  crayfish  as  bait 

d.  With  nets 
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Outdoor  Calendar 


TURKEY  SEASONS 

Turkeys  arc  classified  as  "big 
game"  in  Georgia,  so  the  hunter 
must  have  a  valid  big  game  license 
in  addition  to  a  general  state  hunting 
license.  The  1975-76  licenses  expire 
on  March  31,  1976,  and  as  of  April 
1,  1976  turkey  hunters  must  pur- 
chase new  licenses  for  the  1976-77 
season. 

Maximum  limit  is  two  turkey  gob- 
blers, only  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  on  any  one  managed  hunt. 

NORTHEAST  GEORGIA 

March  27-May  1,  1976. 

In  the   following  counties:    Banks, 

Dawson.  Franklin,  Habersham, 

Lumpkin,  Rabun,  Stephens,  Towns, 

Union  and  White. 

Management  Areas: 

Chattahoochee  WMA  —  April    12- 

17,  1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler 

—  $5.00  permit  required. 

Blue  Ridge  WMA  —  April   19-24, 

1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 

$5.00  permit  required. 

Lake  Burton  WMA  —  April  19-24, 

1976  —  one   (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 

$5.00  permit  required. 

NORTHWEST  GEORGIA 

April  3-May  8,  1976. 
In  the  following  counties:  Chattoo- 
ga,   Fannin,    except    that    portion 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hwy.  76 
and  Hwy.  60,  on  the  west  by  Aska 
Rd.,  on  the   east  by  Tilly  Church 
Rd.,  and  on  the  south  by  Shallow- 
ford    Bridge    Rd.,    Floyd,    Gilmer, 
laskie,  Taliaferro,  Twiggs,  Warren, 
Gordon,  Murray,  and  the  portion  of 
Walker  County   lying  east  of  U.S. 
Highway  27. 
Management  Areas: 
Cohutta  WMA  — April  24-May  8, 
1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 
no  permit  required. 
John's  Mountain  WMA  —  April  3- 
May  8,  1 976  —  one  ( 1 )  turkey  gob- 
bler —  no  permit  required,  no  check- 
in. 


EAST-CENTRAL  GEORGIA 

March  27-May  1,  1976. 
In  the  following  counties:  Columbia, 
Elbert,  Greene,  Hancock,  Houston, 
Lincoln,  McDuffie,  Oglethorpe,  Pu- 
laski,   Taliaferro,   Twiggs,    Warren, 
Wilkes,  and  Wilkinson. 
Management  Areas: 
Clark    Hill    WMA  —  April    12-17, 
1976  —  one  (1)  turkey  gobbler  — 
$5.00  permit  required.  (See  special 
regulations    on    check-in    at    check 
station). 

Central  Georgia  Branch  Station  — 
April  5-10.  1976  — one  (1)  turkey 
gobbler  —  $5  permit  required. 
Ocmulgee  WMA  — April  5-10; 
April  15-17,  1976  — one  (1)  turkey 
gobbler  —  $5.00  permit  required. 
Ogeechee  WMA  —  April  21-24, 
April  28-May  1,  1976  — one  (1) 
turkey  gobbler  —  $5.00  permit  re- 
quired. 

WEST-CENTRAL  GEORGIA 

March  20-April  10,  1976. 

In  the  following  counties:  Calhoun, 

Dougherty,  Stewart,  and  Talbot. 


SOUTH  GEORGIA 

March  13-April  10,  1976. 

In  the  following  counties:  Ben  Hill, 

Dodge,     Wilcox,     that    portion    of 

Clinch  lying  east  of  U.S.  Highway 

44  1  and  south  of  Ga.  Hwy.  94,  and 

that  portion  of  Echols  County  lying 

south  and  east  of  U.S.  Highway  441. 

Management  Areas: 

Bullard  Creek  WMA  —  March  24- 

27,    1976   and   March    31-April   3, 

1976. 

Hunting    from    30    minutes    before 

sunrise  until  12  noon.  No  check  in 

or  out,  but  all  turkeys  killed  must 

be    reported    at    check    station.    No 

pre-hunt  scouting  allowed. 

Military  Installations 

Fort  Gordon  —  March    27-May    1, 

1976.   Hunters  are  subject  to  both 

State  and  Post  regulations. 

Fort   Stewart  —  April    1-17,    1976. 

Hunters    must    check-in    and    out 

through   the    Provost-Marshall    and 

abide  by  all  Post  regulations. 

TROUT  SEASONS 

Regular  —  March  27-October  3  1 
Management  —  May  1  -Labor  Day 
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Letters 

to  tl>e  Editor 


As  many  others  have  done  recent- 
ly I  wish  to  indicate  my  concern  and 
disappointment  with  what  seems  to 
be  a  growing  trend  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  to  deviate  from  being  a 
sportsmen's  magazine. 

In  the  January  issue,  for  instance, 
of  32  pages  only  6  were  devoted  to 
true  hunting  or  fishing  interests. 

If  we  sportsmen  wanted  to  know 
about  "Mr.  Fortson's"  Capitol  build- 
ing or  the  development  of  Negro 
churches  in  Georgia,  we  can  read 
history  books.  Netmaking  is  truly  an 
art  and  important  to  our  commercial 
fishing — but  how  many  sport  fisher- 
men use  nets?  The  tide  tables  are 
great  for  the  folks  along  Georgia's 
limited  coastline,  but  would  do  the 
vast  majority  of  Georgia's  fishermen 
little  good. 

Next  month's  issue  doesn't  look 
too  promising  either.  At  least  two 
articles  mentioned  are  totally  unre- 
lated and  I'll  have  to  wait  to  read 
"Less  Waste  with  Waste"  to  form 
an  opinion. 

What  truly  disappointed  me  most 
was  that  no  mention  is  made  in 
January  of  any  of  the  pending  game 
law  changes  currently  under  con- 
sideration in  the  legislature.  We 
sportsmen  in  Georgia  have  and  con- 
tinue to  foot  much  of  bill  (through 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses)  for  the 
good  hunting  and  fishing  in  Georgia 
and  are  entitled  to  know  what's  tak- 
ing place  to  change  the  laws  con- 
cerning these  outdoor  sports. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  could  be  a 
forum  for  sportsmen  to  air  their 
views  if  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  will  cooperate. 

J.  A.  Durham 
Acworth,  GA 

I  am  the  painting  contractor  who 
did  most  of  the  work  on  the  State 
Capitol  when  "Mr.  Ben"  was  in 
charge.  My  men  refinished  his  of- 
fices, the  House,  the  Senate  and  I 
guess  we  painted  about  every  room 


including  the  Governor's  office  and 
all  the  outside  trim  too. 

I  even  burned  up  a  new  sport  coat 
with  "Mr.  Ben's"  roman  candles  in 
the  battle  of  the  starlings.  I  have  a 
vested  interest  in  that  great  building. 
I  am  sure  that  many  people  still  in 
the  Capitol  will  remember  my  fore- 
man Mr.  Daws  (now  retired)  who 
took  a  personal  interest  and  pride  in 
everything  he  did  there. 

The  article  in  the  January  issue 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  about  our 
Capitol  was  of  interest  to  me  per- 
sonally. There  are  those  who  do  not 
think  that  an  article  of  this  type 
should  be  presented  in  this  magazine. 
Let  me  remind  them  that  the  Parks 
and  Historic  Sites  Division  is  a  part 
of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  among 
the  great  loves  of  my  life  and  articles 
on  these  subjects  are  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  However,  I  believe 
that  this  magazine  should  be  for  all 
Georgians. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Harry  L.  Hataway 
Atlanta,  GA 


In  reference  to  the  January  issue 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

Almost  half  of  this  issue  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  the  subject  of 
the  outdoors  or  anything  to  do  with 
the  outdoors. 

I  want  to  register  my  complaint, 
along  with  many  others,  about  too 
many  articles  not  concerning  the 
subjects  for  which  most  of  us  origi- 
nally subscribed  for  Outdoors  in 
Georgia. 

Harold  K.  Jones 
Newnan,  GA 

As  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine 
since  1967,  I  am  amazed  how  you 
and  your  staff  keep  coming  up  with 
better  issues  than  the  previous  ones. 
If  every  sportsman  in  Georgia  could 
or  would  read  your  articles,  they 
would  be  more  aware  of  what  an 
outstanding  job  the  game  manage- 
ment personnel  and  other  job-related 
people  do  for  the  sportsman  in  Geor- 
gia. Keep  up  the  good  work. 

During  the  past  several  months  I 
have  had  a  copy  of  my  monthly  Out- 


doors in  Georgia  on  my  desk  and 
several  friends  have  picked  it  up  just 
to  glance  through  it  and  end  up  read- 
ing it  in  its  entirety.  Some  have  even 
torn  out  the  envelope  so  they  could 
subscribe  to  it. 

Sidney  D.  Ross 
Demorest.  GA 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  as  such  it  must  reflect 
the  full  range  of  issues  and  topics 
affecting  the  Department. 

We  fully  realize  that  hunters  and 
fishermen  are  among  our  most  loyal 
readers.  It  is  our  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  feature  worthy  articles  deal- 
ing with  hunting,  fishing  and  the 
workings  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
stories  on  other  facets  of  DNR. 

I  sure  do  enjoy  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  every  month.  I  live  on  a 
farm  here  in  Lowndes  County  where 
we  are  getting  a  few  deer  now,  but 
they  seem  to  raise  pretty  slowly. 
What  makes  it  worse,  some  sorry 
people  shoot  them  at  night,  so  the 
deer  here  make  a  sad  picture. 

I  wish  we  could  get  more  game 
wardens,  and  slap  heavier  fines  and 
even  prison  confinement  on  the  ones 
doing  this  night  hunting. 

I  have  been  reading  about  gazelles, 
and  I'd  like  to  know  how  these  ante- 
lope would  get  along  in  Lowndes 
County.  They  look  just  like  small 
deer  and  I  understand  they  raise 
every  50  days.  If  that's  so,  they 
might  have  a  chance  to  get  started 
before  they  all  get  shot  out.  I  think 
they  might  do  real  good  here  in 
south  Georgia  and  would  make  some 
fine  hunting. 

Flovd  E.  Hardee 
Valdosta,  GA 

Thank  you  for  your  comments  on 
legal  and  illegal  hunting;  good  wild- 
life protection  is  very  important  to 
our  management  programs. 

Our  Game  and  Fish  Division  is 
not  too  enthusiastic  about  gazelles, 
however.  We  feel  that  rather  than  try 
to  rely  on  the  importation  of  new 
"exotic"  species,  we  can  best  serve 
sportsmen  by  good  management  of 
the  native  wildlife  species  we  already 
have. 
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A  hallmark  of  editing  and  publishing  is  that  readers  are  very  interested  in  other 
readers'  comments.  According  to  many  surveys,  the  most  widely  read  section  of  any 
publication  is  the  "letters  to  the  editor"  section. 

We  know  that  public  participation  enlivens  and  provides  direction.  Less  than 
two  months  ago  we  conducted  a  readership  survey.  We  questioned  nearly  a  thousand 
randomly  selected  subscribers. 

Within  a  month  we  received  more  than  a  60  percent  response  and  the  results  are 
still  coming  on.  Next  month,  Susan  Wood  reports  on  the  survey.  We  intend  to  publish 
all  the  data  we  received,  including  the  not-so-complimentary.  We  received  hundreds  of 
written  comments,  so  many  in  fact  that  we  have  created  a  new  section  ("Outdoor 
Comments")  to  run  monthly  until  every  written  comment  has  been  published. 

We  thank  the  readers  we  surveyed  for  the  incredibly  high  response.  We  promised 
you  we  would  pay  attention  to  your  response,  and  next  month  you  will  get  the  first 
installment  of  that  promise  in  print. 
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